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PATTERNS FOR PEACE OR WAR 

By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 

LENOX, MASS. 



AMONG the Zuiii of New Mexico certain rites for the dead 
are performed on a day the Indians call ahoppa awan 
tewa, "the dead their day." Bits of food are dropped in the 
fire by the women of the household and larger portions are 
taken by the men to a sacroscant place on the river flowing into 
the lake under which, the Zuni believe, live their dead. In the 
pueblos of a kindred tribe the food offerings are heaped at the 
foot of the cross in the center of the cemetery attached to the 
Catholic Church. A cross stands in the cemetery at Zuiii also, 
but at Zuiii the Catholic Church has been disestablished for 
almost a century — long enough for the Zuiii to believe that 
ahoppa awan tewa is utterly disconnected with Catholicism, 
that it is a ritual they have had, as they say, referring to their 
myth of subterranean origin, " since they came up." 

Ahoppa awan tewa is, nevertheless, All Souls' Day and, 
whether the Zuni took it over two or three centuries ago from 
their own Catholic priests or whether they copied it more re- 
cently from Mexican or from Mexicanized Indian acquaintances, 
it is a striking little illustration of acculturation, of that proc- 
ess of borrowing by one culture from another, which to the 
contemporaneous ethnologist is the most alluring and the most 
baffling of researches. Acculturation, the ethnologist will tell 
you, goes on whenever two different cultures are in contact, 
and he has an abundance of evidence, familiar and unfamiliar, 
to present to you. According to what rules acculturation goes 
on, however, why certain customs or beliefs or techniques are 
assimilated, and others ignored, why in assimilation there is 
now close imitation and now transformation, of the answers 
to these questions and to many others of a like kind the ethnolo- 
gist is uncertain. As yet about the best he can do is to suggest 
— he would be sure to make the suggestion in the case of the 
Catholic rite at Zuni — that borrowing is facilitated by a certain 
degree of preexistent resemblance ; by the presence of cultural 
pegs, so to speak, on which the cultural novelty may be readily 
hung. At Zuni, for example, centuries before the arrival in 
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1539 of Fray Marcos of Niza, the dead were prayed to and to 
them property was dispatched. To introduce a new occasion 
for prayer or gift was not difficult. The Cross itself, where in 
certain pueblos the gift was made, was a familiar symbol in 
ancient pueblo art. In other words, suggests the ethnologist, 
the sucess of a cultural innovation probably depends on the 
pre-existence of a cultural pattern, a pattern of belief or of prac- 
tise, into which the alien belief or practise may be fitted. 

This hypothesis in the theory of acculturation I would apply 
in brief to the contact between European culture and American 
culture since the great war and in particular to the contacts of 
their respective militarist and pacifist patterns. 

Given the pacifist mood or character of the United States 
in the summer of 1914 and the present disposition of the coun- 
try, it can hardly be questioned that of all the nations this 
nation has since the outbreak of the war covered the longest 
stretch of militarization. Its peace patterns have been very 
successfully invaded by militarist patterns. The theory of mili- 
tarism that physical compulsion should be the preferred way 
out of social misunderstanding or incompatibility has been 
fairly well aeculturated throughout the country. In a remark- 
ably short period a system that would suppress by physical 
means or quasi physical means minority opinion at home and 
conflicting opinion abroad has been adopted. The plans for 
international arbitration that in very recent years had been 
to the fore were readily dropped, discredited outright or de- 
ferred until after the war, to be embodied in that love child 
of militarism and pacifism, namely the League to Enforce 
Peace. At home, principles of toleration for minorities, of 
freedom for conscience, of freedom of speech, of lehrfreiheit, 
of no discrimination against "race," principles which for a 
comparatively longer period had been under cultivation in the 
United States, these principles were also dropped, dropped with 
a facility amazing to many. In view of these facts, it is fair 
to say, I think, that European militarism, in so far as it is a 
theory of social adjustment, has been quite well established 
among us. 

Why has this acculturation of militarist patterns been so 
facile, so unopposed? Is it because of preexistent resemblances, 
perhaps of patterns which lent themselves to militarism ? Cer- 
tain features of American life do give color to this theory. 
Negro disfranchisement, segregation and lynching suggest that 
racial discrimination is not altogether alien to American prac- 
tise. A number of instances in the treatment accorded He- 
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brews might also be cited in this connection, as well as certain 
attitudes towards immigrants, particularly immigrants from 
southern or southeastern Europe. " Americanization," whether 
conscious or unconscious, is characterized not only by racial 
discrimination, it insists on homogeneity, and the homogeneity 
or like-mindedness it demands permits of so little variation that 
we are led to question whether respect or tolerance for minor- 
ities in general is a notable American trait. Those intellectual 
and moral timidities which are so notable, on the other hand, 
among Americans are not readily accounted for in the absence 
of intolerance of dissimilarity or dissent. As for freedom in 
teaching or discussing, would any radical who has had ex- 
perience of editors, trustees or other agents or exponents of 
public opinion venture to say that American taboos were not 
peculiarly binding on speech or thought? What radical is not 
well aware that any charge of " atheism " or " free love " or 
" anarchism " or syndicalism, if taken seriously, will endanger 
his or her position or livelihood? 

To be sure, the heterodox in religion, ethics, politics or eco- 
nomics are not always banned, for they are not always taken 
seriously. As long as they are accounted infertile Or inconse- 
quential they are tolerated. And as indifference to opinion, 
scepticism of opinion qua opinion, is a feature of American life, 
a large measure of tolerance appears to prevail. It is only 
when the practical man loses his contempt for the theorist that 
he becomes intolerant. But let the innovating theorist forget 
his place by any chance, the place where he is inconsequential, 
and he may count on quick suppression. For him the price of 
existence is remaining ornamental. 

The ornamental radical is not only tolerated, he is even wel- 
come, for he flatters the spirit of the practical man, giving him 
not only a sense of superiority in common sense, but a sense 
of tolerance. The practical American likes to think of himself 
as tolerant. The American, practical or theoretical, regales 
himself on catchwords and of all his catchwords "liberty" is 
one of the most precious. The American remains the child or 
rather the veteran of the eighteenth century and such eigh- 
teenth-century formulas as " liberty " — or " equality " or " fra- 
ternity " — he still refuses to examine. Indeed he even goes on 
applying them uncritically to fresh conditions — like the present 
war. 

The present war, we hear, is being fought for liberty, for 
freedom from German rule, for the independence of small na- 
tions, to set the world free. The validity of these statements 
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I am not for the moment concerned with. I would merely indi- 
cate that war for human liberty is so familiar an American con- 
cept that any war, once it had taken on this aspect, would pass 
unquestioned. Once the European War was classified as a war 
for liberty with the war of American Independence or the 
Civil War, the European war was acculturated. None has 
understood this process better than the President. We are 
using the flag, he declares, as we have always used it, not for 
some new purpose but "for some old, familiar, heroic purpose 
for which it has seen men, its own men, die on every battle- 
field upon which Americans have borne arms since the Revolu- 
tion." 1 Again, on June 5, at the annual reunion of the United 
Confederate Veterans, the President, after referring to our- 
selves as " an instrument in the hands of God to see that liberty 
is made secure for mankind," adds : 

At the day of our greatest division there was one common passion 
among us, and that was the passion for human freedom. We did not 
know that God was working out in His own way the method by which we 
should best serve human freedom — by making this nation a great, indi- 
visible, indestructible instrument in His hands, for the accomplishment of 
these great things. 

From the point of view that the Revolutionary War was the 
beginning of a series of wars for freedom or that the Civil 
War was a divine preparation for the European War, the spirit 
of the European War is made thoroughly at home. As the Zuhi 
would say, " it has been with us ever since we came up." 

II 

Catchwords, in supplying a link between the old and the 
new or in making the new appear one with the old, seem to be 
a factor in acculturation. Catchwords may supply still other 
face-saving masks for conduct. I call to mind the not uncom- 
mon formulaic use of the term militarism. In the very moment 
of making vast appropriations for armament or for war, of 
declaring war or condemning discussion of peace, of voting 
conscription or establishing military drill in the schools, Amer- 
icans would reiterate, " Never shall we become a militarist peo- 
ple." I confess to a feeling of impatience when first I heard 
this claim to what seemed like mystical immunity, and to mak- 
ing the obvious and futile retort, "But what are we now?" 
But before long I began to examine the claim or assertion, an 
assertion so plainly comforting to its makers that it compelled 

1 From a Flag Day speech reported in The Times, June 15, 1917. 
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examination. Was the assertion merely that of the infantile 
shirker saying, "This once, but never again; one lie will not 
make a liar, one misdeed will not affect the character?" Or 
was there, after all, some significant inarticulate self-realization 
under the childish expression? Is there, not certainty, but pos- 
sibility that despite our efforts we shall fail of becoming a mili- 
tarist people? 

Are there, indeed, in this country any peace patterns that 
will prevail, at least in certain circumstances, against the mili- 
tarist patterns — perhaps not in theory, but in practise? Mili- 
tarist theory we have already adopted, but have we made up 
our mind to practise the theory at all costs? 

Before trying to answer this question I would like to con- 
sider the one definite reason sometimes advanced for the belief 
that militarism can not prevail in the country. Militarism re- 
quires a caste system, it is argued, and caste does not develop 
in the United States. The argument appears to rest on another 
American catchword, or if you like, ideal, the ideal of equality. 
Not being an idealist, I can not help realizing the existence of 
the American caste system, and foremost in it the existence of 
the plutocratic caste. In plutocratic circles I see an element out 
of which a miltarist caste might easily form. I refer to the 
rich by inheritance, the sons of the rich. Men of the second or 
third generation of wealth are peculiarly adrift in our society, 
having in it no particular place or power. Compare the sons 
with their self-made fathers and even with their mothers and 
sisters and wives. The fathers are not only rich, they are pluto- 
cratic. They get a sense of power from their wealth — power 
in finance, in business, or perhaps in naively and arbitrarily 
changing the face of nature. As for the women folk, they too, 
given the gynocratic conditions of American "society," they 
too enjoy power or the sense thereof. But for the husbands or 
sons of gynocrats or plutocrats there is little or no opportunity 
to count. Patrons of science or of the arts they may become, 
but then such patronage yields little social recognition in com- 
munities where science and art have of themselves small claim 
to distinction. Socially destitute and jobless, the sons of pluto- 
crats and the husbands of " society queens," business men gone 
to seed, as Veblen has dubbed them, would seem 2 to be prom- 
ising recruits for a militarist caste. 

2 In June I was present at the closing exercises of a certain well- 
known boys' " boarding school." On the platform sat a bishop and other 
clergy, a judge, and an historian. " You are here, boys, as in an officers' 
camp," were the words of one orator and the tenor of all. " You are to 
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Given eligible recruits, will the caste form ? It is quite likely 
to form, I think. Recruited from the plutocracy, American 
army and navy officers will gain greatly in prestige, their social 
position, as we say, will be very much improved. Their dis- 
tinctive points of view, their code and their etiquette will gain 
in definiteness and assurance. The profession will become even 
more exclusive than it is now, exclusive of persons who do not 
accept uncritically its boundaries and standards and outlook. 
In such exclusiveness and in such prestige we have the main 
characters of caste. But to what extent will such a militarist 
caste influence or control the community at large? On the 
answer depends the conclusion as to whether or not " we become 
a militarist people." 

It is not possible, I think, to look far ahead in this matter. 
Militarism in school and more particularly in nursery may 
transform social values in a comparatively short period so that 
in time militarist standards may take the place at large of pres- 
ent-day plutocratic standards. Until that substitution takes 
place, however, our military, reconstructed and reinvigorated 
though it be, will be kept under by the very class to whom it 
owes its renaissance, by finance and business. 

Not that the American plutocracy will refrain from develop- 
ing its own militarist polity. But it will be merely a polity to 
its own advantage, and the military will be merely its tool. No 
doubt recent history will be repeated. It was the plutocracy 
supported by the military as well as by satellites in the other 
professions who "willed participation" in the European war. 
The plutocracy had profited greatly from the European war. 
As long as this profit was uninterrupted, American business 
as a whole looked to the administration to keep the country out 
of war. But when war profits were threatened by submarine 
attacks and still more importantly by the psychological effects 
of these attacks, when railroads and docks were congested and 
commerce seriously threatened, war was demanded. The dec- 
laration of war against Germany was essentially a declaration 
that American business would be protected. 

American business prospered upon war in Europe. Rather 
than submit to the checks upon this prosperity imposed by the 
submarine, American business preferred declaring war. But 

be the captains of your country." ..." Study history," said the historian, 
" the value of the study has just been proved. It is thanks to us with our 
knowledge of history that the masses in this country are now at war." 
Military drill has been introduced into this school, let me add in the 
words of its rector, to develop "patriots who are preparing themselves 
against war." 
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with the country actually at war, burdened with war, will 
American business continue to prosper? That is the real issue 
for war or peace current in this country to-day. It is a question 
of economics. Upon whom will the economic burden of this 
war fall? If the war tax system paralyze business, as we say, 8 
instead of stimulating it or diverting it into new channels, busi- 
ness will turn against war. Under a heavy excess-profits tax 
business men would become pacifists. Under a confiscatory 
surplus income tax the plutocracy as a whole would turn pacifist. 
But if taxation merely divert business, if it merely suggest 
new ways of expending income; if taxation fall upon the little 
man, upon the subject economic classes, then the ruling eco- 
nomic class will hold out for war. War will continue to mean 
profit, economic or " social," an asset for income or for prestige, 
an occasion for "fairs," benefits, and committee organization, 
an opportunity for persons anxious to give proof of their social 
worth. 

The effect of war upon business is the touchstone in this 
country for the desirability of war. Activities other than busi- 
ness, less valued activities or interests, war may injure without 
serious consequences to a militarist polity. Science, the arts, 
experimental education, experimental government, may be dam- 
aged with impunity, their hold or appeal is so slight. As for 
the other activities or interests of life, many of them, like phil- 
anthropy, for example, will be merely diverted by war, many 
of them will be even stimulated, for example, parental and kin- 
ship interests, sociability at large; Gregarious satisfactions war 
enhances, for other satisfactions war creates substitutes, it is 
only the economic satisfactions which are positively curtailed 
by war. In this war, upon what class in America is the curtail- 
ment to press? Who will pay the bill of the war, not the bill 
in terms of life or spiritual suffering, but the bill in economic 
terms, in terms of labor or property? 

If, paradox though it seem, the ruling class is unable to 
make the subject classes pay, the ruling class will suffer a 
change of heart towards the war. And there is a chance that 
the plutocracy may fail, fail either through bond issue or tax- 
ation, to make outsiders pay. The failure, should it occur, 
would be due to the absence of the stock war patterns of fear or 
of its offspring hate. Fear of invasion is not really felt through- 

3 Thereby, of course, becoming economically an inefficient system. I 
would not dispute the fact that war taxes which are oppressive of busi- 
ness are from the point of view of war revenue undesirable. 
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out the country, 4 nor is desire for reprisal as yet telling. Pluto- 
cratic representatives have been well aware that in this sense 
America is not awake, and they have been at some pains to 
stimulate the stirring emotions. "I feel that people are not 
altogether awake to the seriousness of this war," declares the 
president of a great bank, adding : 

We are in a very serious war, war that might even come to our own 
shores. 6 

Another banker says : 

I pray that whatever may be needed to arouse us . . . will come to 
us, so that we may realize that we are to-day not only fighting for the 
principles upon which our Republic was founded but for our very ex- 
istence. 8 

Under the caption of " A Call for Righteous Hatred to Aid our 
Awakening " a trustee of the American Defense Society, a well- 
known New York lawyer, writes : 

Let us summon to our aid [in understanding the pan-German plot] 
two motive powers which have not yet been enlisted — fear and hatred. 
. Every justifiable basis of both fear and hatred exists to rouse 
America to the implacable determination that at the cost of her last man 
and her last dollar Germany must be destroyed. ... We also must slay 
or be slain. 7 

During the fantastic sale of the government's first war bond 
issue government aviators dropped circulars pleading for the 
purchase of war bonds which read : 

It might have been a German bomb. To avoid Bombs, buy Bonds. 

To further promote the sale of the bonds the Secretary of the 

* Given the huge numbers of Germans among us and our preference 
for German immigrants, it is somewhat difficult to arouse panic over 
further invasion, even on the premise that such invasion would be by the 
German government, not by the German people. Europeans critical of 
the distinction so greatly popularized in this country between the German 
government and the German people overlook the necessity of the distinc- 
tion. Germans viewed as " people " are too familiar and too well liked to 
fear, it is only Germans viewed impersonally and mystically as " govern- 
ment " that can inspire the indispensable terror. 

B From a Liberty Loan speech by Frank A. Vanderlip, New York 
Tribune, May 22, 1917. 

« From a Red Cross speech by H. P. Davison, New York Times, June 

16, 1917. 

7 Letter to the New York Tribune, June 5, 1917. 
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Treasury suggested that the German invasion would mean re- 
treat into the interior and payment of half the wealth of the 
country as an indemnity. 

The secretary, the lawyer and the bankers appreciate that 
to make war without the aid of unimpaired war psychology is 
a difficult if not an impossible task. In any country of modern 
culture but the United States it would indeed be impossible. 
Here where the hold of " ideals " is so strong, where between 
ideals and reality no connection is sought, war ideals may sub- 
stitute for war emotions. To make the world safe for democ- 
racy, to fight for civilization or humanity, or, gem of idealist 
abstraction, to fight for the brotherhood of mankind, are ideals 
that may succeed as stimulants to war — at least for a time. 

In a war run on ideals, however, there is peculiar danger of 
defection. Given a sharp enough experience of hardship or 
privation, mysticism may give way to a sense of reality. In 
this case American shrewdness may get the better of American 
ideals, or, rather, " common sense " may conclude that idealism, 
no longer its servant, must be repudiated. The slogan, " A rich 
man's war" is ready made. Then, unless war patterns other 
than the pattern of idealism have been established, a struggle 
may ensue to put the burden of the war on the class who willed 
the war. The war spirit of reprisal, if not turned upon the 
alien, may turn upon those at home deemed responsible for high 
prices and heavy taxes. 8 

Were large groups, labor or small-business groups, to seek 
in consequence to escape from under the war burden, perhaps 
to effect a radically different distribution of wealth, the plu- 
tocracy would be alarmed. Indeed it might be alarmed enough 
to look instinctively for new ideals for peace. It might declare 
that war against " socialism " was a holier war than war against 
Germany, that the autocracy of socialism was more dangerous 
to civilization than the autocracy of any one government. 

Hitherto anti-war individuals or groups have been accounted 
pro-German, hence negligible. Were anti-militarists to turn 
their attention away from peace terms to changing the dis- 
tribution of the war burden at home their efforts could no 
longer be discounted as pro-German. Their efforts would be 
taken seriously. Their efforts would be generally described in 

8 Already a note of 'warning has been heard. " The pacifists have 
singled out the rich as mainly responsible for the war," writes a New 
York banker. " It may be due, consciously or unconsciously, to a result- 
ing feeling of resentment that the proposal to confiscate during the war 
all incomes beyond a certain figure is actively promoted by leading paci- 
fists." (" Some Comments on War Taxation," by Otto H. Kahn.) 
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Mr. Kahn's terms as "practical socialism under the guise of 
war finance." Then in self-defense the plutocracy might come 
to desire peace. Preserving the social order would seem more 
important than a war to end war. To make the country safe 
for plutocracy would become more urgent than to make the 
world safe for democracy. The slogan, Peace for Democracy 
would disposses the slogan, War for Democracy. At any rate 
democracy, that democracy which is the opposite of socialism, 
begins, we should hear, at home. 

Dread of socialism or of currents setting strongly towards 
socialism may end the present war for the United States 9 — but 
what of future wars? Will the plutocracy have learned its 
lesson for peace if it has to pay the bill? Will miltarism be 
discredited in its eyes? No indeed — social lessons are not thus 
learned, learned for good, either by classes or by nations. The 
only effect upon the penalized plutocracy would be to inspire 
it to preparedness, to preparedness against having to pay the 
bill for the next great war it might desire. An important part 
of that preparedness will be developing a nationalistic spirit. 
In this the reconstructed military will be of service. A series 
of " little wars " will also be of service. They will be wars to 
keep patriotism vigorous and distracted from anti-plutocratic 
home enterprises, wars to give an army and navy based on uni- 
versal service something to do, and wars to benefit commerce 
and finance. In other words, they will be wars for the good of 
" backward " peoples. Thus for the good of others we may be- 
come a militarist people without knowing it until some day, 
perhaps in a century or so, the then League to Enforce Peace, 
shall we say, or internationalized Europe turn against us and, 
like Germany of the twentieth century, we find ourselves with a 
fight against the rest of the world on our hands*, 

9 Although not necessarily for European nations. To the ruling classes 
in Europe socialism is more familiar and less abhorrent than to the ruling 
classes in the United States, much less of a bugaboo. And then the ruling 
classes of Europe have been impressed together with the subject classes 
with the patterns of fear and hate, so that they are willing to make class 
sacrifices. That these class sacrifices are only temporary they may also 
believe. 



